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References to the colonial period are scant, and deductions drawn 
from it are marked by unfamiliarity with its literature and by the 
common characteristic of American and Spanish-American writers, 
that of belittling the Spanish colonization, always with Anglo-Saxon 
accomplishment of the present time as the unconscious basis of com- 
parison. In his economic chapters the author would have done better 
had he consulted the six-voliune edition of Bancroft instead of the 
1914 one-volume revamp of that work. The select bibliography, 
covering eight pages of titles of books and periodicals, has a few 
other notable omissions, among these being several works on petro- 
leum and on the Constitution of 1917 by Mexican authors. Some of 
the included works are propaganda material scantily reliable, as, 
for instance, T. Esquivel Obregon's Inftuencia de Espana y los Esta- 
dos Unidos sobre Mexico. 

The discussion of the government of Mexico and the sections on 
foreign status, petroleum demands, and border troubles are admir- 
able in material and reasonable in tone. Probably the best chapter 
in the book is the last one, on Mexican-American relations. Without 
being tedious it shows that the two nations have often solved irri- 
tating problems by using common sense instead of sticking to " me- 
ticulous insistence on respect for technical rights under international 
law" (p. 288). Wider vision on both sides will increase the speed 
of approach to an entente cordiale and leave agonized fear of politi- 
cal absorption as far out of the minds of Mexicans as it is from 
those of the masses of Americans. 

Herbert Ingram Priestley 
University of California 

Histoire genSrcde de la Chine et de ses relations avec les pays 
Grangers deptds les temps les plus anciens jusqi/h la chute de la 
dynastie mandchoue. By Henri Cordier. Paul Geuthner, Paris, 
1920. 4 vols. 572, 432, 428, 425 pp. 

In these days of increased interest in China the appearance of a 
substantial history of the country is most timely. We have many 
studies of contemporary conditions and problems in the great Asiatic 
republic, in the form of articles and books. One difficulty with most 
of these, however, is that they lack sufficient historical background. 
To attempt to understand or to describe the China of today without 
a knowledge of the nation's past for the last twenty-five hundred 
years, would be as futile and misleading as would a study of con- 
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temporary Europe with a similar deficiency. There has, however, 
been a dearth of good detailed histories of China. There are a num- 
ber of one-rolume narratives, such as those by Pott, Macgowan, Li 
Ung Bing and Hermann. There are larger works, as, for instance, 
those by Manilla and Boulger, and there are studies of particular 
periods and phases of the history of the cotmtry, such as Chavannes' 
uncompleted translation of Ssu Ma Ch'ien and Hirth's less preten- 
tious Ancient History of China. Many of these monographs have 
made important contributions to our knowledge of China and are 
comparatively recent. For a general history of the country, how- 
ever, the shorter works are either poorly done or are inadequate be- 
cause of their brevity, and the longer works are entirely too old. 
Until the appearance of M. Cordier's volumes we had no recent 
good general work. 

In some ways the volumes before us have met the need. They are 
by one who for many years has been working and writing in Chinese 
history. He has become familiar with the literature in European 
languages through the preparation of his momunental Bibliotheca 
Sinica and his editorship of Toting Pao. He has gone over with 
great care the history of the relations of occidental powers with 
China, and has published his results in many excellent and pains- 
taking books and articles. On the basis of this knowledge and study 
these volumes come as a kind of climax to a long life of scholarship. 
They are, on the whole, well proportioned. Two volumes are taken 
to bring the story to the accession of the Ming dynasty (1368) and 
another to 1820. In spite of the subtitle, more attention is paid to 
the phases of Chinese history that are not connected with Europeans 
than is the case with most of the histories of the country. This, of 
course, is commendable, especially since a summary is made of the 
relations with occidental peoples and the subject has been discussed 
at length in other books, including some excellent ones by the same 
author. The work is based, moreover, on recent as well as older 
studies of China. In no other historical account are these so well 
used. 

In spite of all the excellencies of M. Cordier's work, the careful 
reader is disappointed. In the first place, the author apparently has 
not gone to the Chinese for his sources. Such as are referred to are 
available in translation, and it is in this form that they seem to have 
been used. No one would think of writing a reliable history of 
Rome who had not used the Latin sources or had read them only in 
translation. And yet this is what M. Cordier seems to have tried to 
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do for China. He has rendered a real service in constructing a nar- 
rative out of what is available in European languages, but no account 
which is not based upon a careful study of at least a large part of 
the best Chinese works can be expected to make any permanent con- 
tribution to our knowledge of China. Moreover, the work seems too 
frequently to be a chronicle, a mere catalogue of facts, and there is 
little attempt to point out the significance and interrelation of move- 
ments and events. The book is chiefly concerned with the political 
history of the country, and the author fails even to see this in its 
relation to the economic, intellectual and religious phases of the 
nation's life. For example, in the chapters on the past twenty-five 
years there is little or no effort to indicate the connection between 
happenings in China and in Europe and America, except where, as 
in the Great War, such a connection is tmescapable; and there is 
still less effort to present the causes and the significance of the 
changes that China has undergone in the past thirty years. Lack of 
space cannot be offered as an excuse, for in the same pages other 
writers have managed both to narrate the main events and to indicate 
something of their meaning and of their relations to movements in 
the Occident. In other words, while M. Cordier has given us a 
work which is of real value, his volumes are useful chiefly because 
they have no serious competition. He still leaves us in great need of 
a comprehensive history of China. 

K. S. Latourette 
New Haven, Conn. 

The Evolution of Long Island. By RALPH Henry Gabriel. 
New Haven, Yale University Press, 1921. — 194 pp. 

Whether Professor Gabriel's book on Long Island expotmds com- 
mercial geography with attention to historical development or his- 
tory with special reference to geography, may be left to the logo- 
machists; he has mentioned neither science in his title, but has 
buckled them together and blurred the boundary with his general 
name of evolution. As this title hints, the present state of those 
societies which have their homes upon this reach of land is explained 
quite largely in the terms of environmental determinism. Important 
on the one hand is the sea, a highway and an endless reservoir of 
food-life ; on the other is the city growing from a trading post to be 
the mighty capital of a continent. Given these factors, life on 
Long Island, the author almost says, had to develop as it did; "civi- 
lization has in no way diminished man's ultimate dependence upon 
the earth" (p. 12). 



